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THE GRUMBLER IN MANHATTAN 

I don't suppose Gouverneur Peter Stuyvesant troubled himself 
much about art in those good old days when he stumped down 
Maiden Lane to point his wooden leg at the Britishers. He may have 
had an idea or two on the subject; doubtless he had, but he did not 
leave it to be dissected by posterity.. After all, he didn't think much 
about posterity one way or another, in all probability, and that's why 
Manhattan rather received her artistic impressions independently of 
Dutch heirlooms. 

This digression is merely momentary; you will come to be used 
to such things when you know me better. An old Shade like myself is 
scarcely to be expected to tread lonely paths in the cafions of the 
land of art when he can climb to a summit now and then and see a 
thing or two for himself. 

People like to have nice things said about them — I found out that 
long ago — even though they do forget it, and you have to be doing 
it all over again eternally. It's a pernicious habit, however, and I 
came to my senses with a thud the other day, when I found myself, 
pencil in hand, jollying — we didn't have that word in my day — jolly- 
ing the seventy-fifth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design in a newspaper write-up. It was merely force of habit, I 
assure you, but now I shall find solace for my troubled conscience in 
this confessional. 

Perhaps it's irrelevant to mention the fact, that, accompanied with 
passports as I was, it cost me twenty-five cents to get in; but then 
even my enemies acknowledge that it's my custom to be precise. 
Think of this honorable body — obviously seventy-five years in asso- 
ciation — in as hallowed a manner as you will, yet their multitude of 
painted sins on this occasion ought to rest heavily upon their heads. 
The whole business was a rather stupid aggregation. In their cata- 
logue — ten cents more, but that is usual — these satisfied N. A.'s 
gravely announce-: 

"The Academicians will not compete for any of the prizes." 

How very good of them! 

Perhaps the three hundred and fourteen canvases wearied my over- 
taxed appreciation; at any rate, I guess I'll not say what I started to. 
I'm not a rank heretic, only a Shade, mind you, and my province here 
is to unburden my mind without exactly particularizing, although I 
fancy that the only way of testing the atmosphere of this congested 
cove is to test it in a somewhat impersonal manner, and when the 
wind is from the east! 
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Now, just because it's winter, please don't think I am throwing 
snowballs at the hoary-headed Academy; I'm only telling you how 
their exhibit impressed me, and of course you understand that I've 
seen every picture show for centuries — since Leonardo and I first 
began skipping around to see things; there were few enough things to 
see then. 6 

Of course, there were lots of good things at the National Academy 
show — lots of them; but when I told Someone that Otto C. Wigand's 
"Winter Shadows" was one of the most striking notes of the exhibi- 
tion as far as truth was concerned, Someone said: 

"Bosh!" 

This only goes to show that all things don't look alike to all per- 
sons. Thomas Moran's "The Pearl of Venice" struck me immensely, 
because the thing looks as Venice looks, though I don't like such 
titles for such pictures; too much like puzzle pictures — "find the 
pearl." 

Will S. Robinson seems to paint things with pomegranates for pig- 
ments, and I like 'em, too. All that Hanselgretel atmosphere of his 
in the "Village in Picardy" reminds me of — I don't know just what, 
but it's unique, and it's art. 

George Inness, Jr., showed a stunning lot of "Sheep in Pasture," 
done with an inexhaustible supply of paint, most of it green, but in 
such a way that it was very apparent which part was pasture and which 
sheep. I didn't mean, however, to spend so much time with them. 

I have watched that talented gentleman who parts his name in the 
middle, F. Hopkinson Smith, from the time when he emerged from 
his cradle, yet for the life of me I cannot be just sure where he'll end 
up, in a Lighthouse, in an Old Bookstore, or at Avery's, where last 
month he was very much in evidence with some thirty-eight charming 
water-colors, — the catalogue spells it differently, — these being bits of 
Venice, Dordrecht, and the Thames. Fortunately, the picture list — a 
very artistic one at that — labels them all with precision, else one 
might be at a loss to tell which were supposed to be from Venice, 
which from Dordrecht, and which from the Thames. They all look 
alike, have about the same tone and the same color, and indeed they 
are very sameish all around. They're charming, though, and would 
be splendid in miniature on fans, if landscape fans were fashionable! 

Did you say that lighthouses are all alike? Well, they are, — most 
of them, — but they're supposed to be, and Mr. Hop. Smith knows 
how to read "Tom Grogan" to perfection, always prefacing his per- 
formance with that little joke about the bent pin which holds the gold 
chain to his glasses. This little joke never fails to put his hearers in 
a good humor. Even if you've heard it before, it's a pleasure to 
watch people take it who haven't. 

An ugly little picture list points off twelve paintings which Mr. 
Henry W. Ranger exhibited at the galleries of Arthur Tooth & Sons. 
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Mr. Ranger seems to have picked out a road in expression, at last, . 
along which to travel. These landscapes are by far the ablest things 
that have come from him, especially about the skies. A few years 
hence he should be allowed to exhibit again. It's interesting to watch 
really earnest men grow. 

It's somewhat of a relief in this day and generation to find some- 
thing so original and unstereotyped as Mr. Robert Blum's exhibition 
to rest one's eyes upon. That's why I projected my Karma over into 
Brooklyn to see his studies, sketches, drawings, and models relating 
to the decoration designed for Mendelssohn Hall, together with some 
Japanese subjects in water-color. 

I stayed longer than I usually stay in any place, because I found 
it worth my while, and because I was furnished with a respectable 
printed guide to the things before me. I am a stickler on the sub- 
ject of nicely printed picture lists; they are part of the show, and 
nothing can be more distressing than shabby outputs. Here is a bit 
of text that I have clutched from Mr. Blum's list, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in giving it out in this pleasant wise, as it is not copyrighted. 

"It is not often that opportunity is given students to study the 
development of an artistic idea from its most elementary expression 
or suggestive outline through progressive stages to its final consumma- 
tion in a complete work of art." 

"In this exhibition we are taken into the confidence of the artist, 
and are permitted to enjoy the privilege of studying, by means of 
sketches, drawings, and models, many of the problems an artist has to 
meet with in the production of a mural composition prior to its 
appearance upon the canvas. For not until arrangement, line, and 
movement, all essential to the subject-matter, are perfected does the 
artist concern himself with the technical problems of light and shade 
and color, the latter, in great part, being solved directly upon the 
large canvas." 

Now that's the way to do things. A few more such exhibitions 
might relieve the ennui of the exhibition season here. 

Macbeth's is one of those nice little spots on the avenue remind- 
ing one of some place in old Edinburgh. Here you can always find 
little groups of strikingly original things along the lines of artistic 
expression. Macbeth's is the good angel of any one with something 
worthy and unique to show. Here one finds Mr. Arthur W. Dow's 
clever prints after the Japanese method, the funny colored etchings 
Miss Hyde sends out from San Francisco, the Volkmar ware, some of 
which is really excellent, and now and then an exquisitely toned pic- 
ture by Mr. Henry B. Snell. Mr. Childe Hassam came along not 
many weeks ago with some twenty-seven drawings. Some of these 
were very clever, and others again were distressingly flat; but then 
perhaps one expects more tremendous creations from one having such 
an Alibabaish name, and perhaps I am not fair. 
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Now please do not lose your tempers, any of you, over anything 
you catch me saying at any time. Leigh Hunt once told me that a 
literary critic could not be expected to appreciate art, because such a 
critic does not work at it. I knew he did not mean me, for when I 
was consecutively mortal, I may as well tell you, I showed Velasquez 
a point or two; but that is another story, as Kipling is said to have 
said. I think the real trouble lies in the fact that no one can fully 
appreciate any work of art but the one who painted it, though this 
may be merely one of the empty theories of an idling Shade — Shade, 
I've tried to impress upon you, although the other day Someone 

called me The Grumbler. 



THE EDITOR 

As the old century dies and a new one begins, we find ourselves 
not only indulging in retrospection, but also in speculating and 
prophesying concerning the mysteries of the future. The nineteenth 
century has been the century of industrial and inventive development, 
but in the fine arts advances and discoveries have been made, new 
fields have been opened and old ones refilled. Many new names 
have been added to the list of the immortals, and new works in paint- 
ing and sculpture have given variety and interest to the world's master- 
pieces of art. Landscape painting may almost be said to have been 
developed in the last hundred years. As late as 1825 Constable 
shattered the conventionalities of the classicists in Paris, and opened 
a path which the so-called school of 1830 made a broad highway by 
splendid achievement. The outdoor painters and the impressionists 
have added their gifts to landscape expression, so that an average 
pupil in any of our important art schools starts out with an enlight- 
ened vision unknown even to the masters of the past. It is getting 
harder and harder to paint now, for the reason that so much more has 
to be realized. Values, tones, color harmonies, were problems 
unknown to the painter of landscapes at the beginning of the century. 
The much praised Turner has an artificiality and traditional style of 
composition that is never seen in the individualism of our art to-day. 
In this respect art, like clothes, may become old-fashioned. This 
fact does not destroy the beauty in the works of the past, but their 
reproduction and imitation at the present day is hot in keeping with 
the spirit of things, and should meet with scant recognition. Much of 
our current art is woefully scientific, appealing to the technical appre- 
ciation of artists, while the great mass of the uninitiated look on in 
wonder, and sometimes in dismay. Art problems are all right for the 
artist, but the public have cause to grumble for lack of interesting 
compositions and pictorial conceptions. We hope the artists of the 



